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This module is one of a series of iDO periormancihbased 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages foscuSH*^ upon 
specific professional competencies of Vocatron^i! teac»»ers The 
competencjes upon which these modules are tfesed wef'e iden- 
tified and verified through research as bein^ Important to suc- 
cessful vocational teaching at both the- secondary anctpost- 
secondary levels of instruction The moduleS are suitable for 
the preparation of teachers in all occupational ar^as 

Each module provides learning experiences that fnteg'-ate 
theory and application, each culminates wit^^ criterion refer- 
enced assessment of the teacher's performance of the spec- 
ified competency The tnaterials are designed for use by indi- 
vidual or groups of teachers in trtfniag working under the 
direction and with the assistance of teacher ^u^ators acting as 
resource persons Resource persons should be skilled in the 
teacher competency being developed and should be thor; 
ouQhIy oriented to PBTE concepts and. procedurQ3 m using 
these materrals ^ 

T^ie design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based preservtce and 
inservice teacher preparation programs to meet a wide vauety 

«of incUvidual needs and interests me materials are intendeofor 
use by universities and colleges, state departments of educa- 
tion, post-secondary institutions, local education agencies, and 
others responsible for the professionardevelopment of vocar 
tional teachers Further information aboqt the use of the n^-"" 
ules in teacher education prograris is cohtained tn t^ree re- 
lated documents Student Guide to Using Performance-Based 

«Taacher Education Materials, {^source Person Guide to 
Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials and 
Guide to lmplen>entation of Performance-Based Teacher 
Education. 

The pBTE curncvtlum piackages are products of a sustainecf 
research and development effort by The Centers Program for 
Professional Develop?^ent for Vocational Education Many in- 
dividuals, institutions, and agencies participated with The Cen- 
ter and have made contributions to the systematic develops 
ment, testing, revision and refinenlent of these very significant 
training materials Over 40 teacher educators provided input m 
developnr>€nt of initial versions of the modules, over 2,000* 
'TeaCheTS"ar>d-3G^-F«*ourcapfii:sQn^in 20 Oni vers i ties, colleges 
and post-secondary institutions used the maferra7§~anTd "pro^ 
vided feedback to The Center for revision ahd refinement 

Specjal recognition for major individual roles tn the direction, 
development, coordination of testing, revision, and refinement 
of these materials is extended to the following program staff 
James B Vlamjton Program Director Robert E Norton, As- 



sociate Program Director, Glen E Fardig, Specialist, Lois Har- 
rington. Program Assistant, and Karen Quinn, Program Assis- 
tant Recognition is also extended to Kristy Ross, Technical 
Assistant, Joan Jones, Technical Assistant, and Jean 
baugh. Artist for their contributions to the final refinement of 
the materials Contnbi^ons made by former program staff to- 
ward developmental versions of these materials are also ac- 
knowledged Calvin J Cotrell directed the vocational teacher 
competency research studies upon which these modules are 
based and also directed the curriculum development effort 
from 1971-1972 Qurtis R Finch provided leadership fCr the 
program from 1972-1974 

Appreciation is also extended to all those outside T^e Center 
(consultants, field site coordinators, teacher educators, 
teachers, and others) who contributed sO generously in various 
phases of the total effort Early versions of the materials were 
developed by The Center in cooperation with the vocational 
teacher education faculties at Oregon State University and at 
the University of Missouri-Columbia Preliminary testing of the 
materials was conducted at Oregon State University. Temple 
University, and University of Missouri-Columbia 

Following preliminary testing, major revision of all materials ' 
was performed by Center Stan with the assistance of numerous 
consultants and visiting scholars from throughout the country 

Advanced testing of the matenals was earned out with assis- 
tance of the vocational teacher educators and students of Cen- 
tral Washington State College, Colorado State University, Ferris 
State College, Michigan, Florida State University, Holland Col- 
lege, PE I , Canada, Oklahoma State University. Rutgers Uni- 
versity, State University College af Buffalo, Temple University, 
University of Arizona. University of Michigan-Flint, University of 
Minnesota-Twin Cities, University of Nebraska-Lincoln. Univer- 
sity of Northern Colorado, University of Pittsburgh, University 
of Tennessee. Universityof Vermont, and Utah State University 

The Center is grateful to the National Institute of Education for 
'sponsorship of this PBTE curriculum development effort from 
1972 through its completion Appreciation is extended to the 
Bureau of CDccupational and Adult Education of the U S Office 
of Education for their sponsorship of training and advanced 
testing of the materials at 10 sites under provisions of EPDA 
-^art F. .Section 553 Recognition of funding support of the 
advanced testing effort is also extendecffoT^rrls State College, 
HoFland College, Temple University and 'the University of 
Michigan-Flint 

Robert E Ifiylor • 
director ^ 
^he Center for Vocational Education 
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THE CiNTEn FOn VOCATtONV EDUCATION 



^ The Cente/ fOf^VocatiOnal Educations mission is to 
increase the ability of diverse agencies institutions and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to 
indtviduai career planning and preparation The Ceryer 
.fulfills Its mission by 

• Ger>erating knowledge through research 

• Developing educational programs and products ^ 

• Evaluating individuaj program needs and outtomps 

• Installing educational programs and products 

• Operating information systems and services 

' • Conducting leadership development and training 
programs 



VIM 



AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
FOR VOCATIONAL 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 



Engtneering Cent' 
Athens. Qeorgia 3061 



The American Association for Vocational InstructKDnal 
Materials (AAVIM) js an interstate organizatton of univer^ 
silies", colleges and divisions of vocational education de- 
voted to the improvement of teaching through betjer in- 
formation and teaching aids 
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INTRODUCTION 



Learning is not something that stops when you 
receive a diploma. It is lifelong process, and as 
long as you are receptive to new ideas and infor- 
mation, you can continue to grow and improve 
both personally and professionally This openness 
to growth is expressed in the old saying, "So long 
as you're gfeen. yfeu can grow " 

Just as plants cannot- grow wiihou< nutrients, 
you cannot improve as a teacher without receiving 
information and feedback from others Feedback 
IS a circular process, the information you obtain 
about your teaching effectiveness gives you new 
ideas and newjjirections It gives you approaches 



to explore in the classroom, laboratory, and com- 
munity. Your growth as a teacher in turn enhances 
student learning and improves the feedback you 
receive 

The first step in becoming a more effective 
teacher is to plan a method of evaluation which will 
give yt)u thorough and accurate information about 
your strengths and weaknesses This module is 
designed to give you skill in identifying the sources 
and techniques you need in orderto plante method 
of evaluation which is logical, usable, and capable 
of improving your teaching on a continuing basis 





So Long ^s Q3K^e\^- Vou C^u (ju^ow 
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Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 



1 After completing the required reading, (Remonstrate 
knowledge of the pnncipfles and procedures involved 
in evaluating instructional effectiveness {Learning 
Experience /) 

2 ijiven a case study of a teacher evaloatmg her in- 
structional effectiveness, critiquethe performanceof 
that teacher {Learning Experience II) 

Prerequisites 

In order to evaluate your instructional effectiveness, you 
rt)ust have minimal competency in instructional plan- 
ning, execution, and evaluation If you do not already 
have competency tn these areas, meet with your re- 
source person to determine what method you will use to 
gam ttiese skills One option is to complete the inforjna- 
tion and practice activi^ps in se'lected modules in Cate- 
gory B Instructional Planning, Category C Instructional 
Execution, and Category D Instructional Evaluation 



Resources 

A list of the outside resources which supplement those 
contained wrthin the module follows Check with yoUf 
resource person (1 ) to determine the availability and the 
location of t^ese resources, (2) to locate additional ref- 
erences in your occupational specialty, and (3) to get 
assistance in setting up activities with peers or observB- 
tions<»f skillepl teachers, if necessary Your resource 
person may also be contacted if you have any difficulty 
^yvith directions, or in assessirrg your progress at 'any 
time 

Learning Experience i 

Optional 

One or more teachers experienced in evaluating 
their instructional effectiveness with whom you caf> 
consult . , 

Learning Experience II 

No Outside resources 

Learning Experience III 

Required 

An actual school situatior'i ir> which you can evaluate 
your instructional effectiveness 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
evaluating your instfuctional effectiveness 
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. ' \ » This module covers performance element lumbers 148 161-164 from 

^f^li^ Calvin J Cotrell et al , Model Curricula for Vocational and Technical 

^ Education Report No V (Cdlumbus OH The Center for Vocational 

Education The Ohio Stafe U/irversity} The 384 elements in this dpcu- 
ment form the' research t^ase for all The Center s PBtE module develop- 
^ ment 

For information about the general organization of each module, general 
procedures for their use. and terminology which is common to a(J 100 
modules see About Using The Centers PBTE Modules on the msKJe 
back cover 
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OVERVIEW 
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You may v^sli to interview or 
tt)9if instnicADfial 0fteet^^ 





Yo(^ will be demonstrmtng knov^^tod^ <tf thrpilfidpiM w^ pifcmAMiki: 
invotved in avaUmtina inrtmcttQa^ eWie tlv i n ty feompliilRt Jtt>i Sil^'^^ 
* Ch^k, p. ^4: 



You wiU be evaluating your competancy^.4^^ ctimpmkm 
Seif-CheqK with the Model Answer, p. ii. 
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Eor an expl anat io n of the /t^f^ sif^ aonceptS-invol^^Bd.iafivaluatingJnstfyc-^. 
tional effectiveness, a descnption of ttie various sources of feed back which 
will serve you in that evaluation, and an explanation of the necessity for 
continuous^valuation. r^ad the following information sh^et 



EVALUATING INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 



Instructional effectiveness can be evaluated in 
two major way^— by ^amining the instructional 
process, or by looking at the product 6f that in- 
^ struction. Evaluating the instructional process in- 
volves measuring your ability to establish objec- 
tives, plan lessons that meet those pbjectives, 
select or prepare appropriate instructional mate- 
rials, and us.e effective teaching methods. Evaluat- 
ing the product of instruction involves measuring 
the outcomes of instructK)n in terms of student 
achievement Evaluation of instructional effec- 
tiveness should examine both of these aspects of 
instruction 

In evaluating the pz-ocesses and products (Jf 
instruction, there are a number of sources and 
techniques that may be used Sources of feed- 
back include evaluations by others (e g , fellow 
^ teachers, supervisors.^advisory committee mem- 
bers, students) and self-evaluation Techniques 
which may be used to get feedbaOk include 
checklists, observations, anecdotal records, dis- 
cussions, video::;»ping lor sell-analysis, and as- 
sessments of student performance 




Before any evaluation efforts are undertaken, 
you need to Carefully plan how you will gather 
feedback and fronn whom Although any type of 
feedback c^n be useful, evaluations shoukj be 
based on information obtained from a.variety of 
sources Getting a cross section of opinions or 
evaluations will give you a better overall picture of 
your performance Consider the following ex- 
ample 



Assume you are teaching a lesson to a, group of 
1 5 studenis and that you videotape the lesson so it 
can be evaluated by a fellow teacher, a school 
administrator, a district vocational education 
supervisor, and a university professor At the end of 
the lesson, you ask the students to anonymously 
rate the effectiveness of the' lesson. Later, you 
evaluate the students' grasp of the lesson content. 
After showing the videotape, you have the ob- 
servers rate the effectiveness of the lesson 

You get the following feedback. 12 students felt 
it was art interesting lesson and that they learned a 
lot; 2 students sa\6 it was boring, 1 student said it 
was confusing Out of 1 5 students, 9 did poorly on 
the device you used to measure their grasp of the 
lesson content 

The university professor indicated the lesson 
could have been more effective had visuals been 
used The fellow teacher indicated that he uses a 
film to teach that concept and that he feels a fitfn is 
more effective than the method you used. The vo^- 
cational education supervisor noted that parts of 
the lesson could have been geared to relate more 
directly to the real world of work The adminis- 
trator was concerned that you kept thp students 
past the bell, causing them to hurry to their next 
class or be* tardy. 

\^ This Is an exaggerated situation, of course; 
Ifjoweyer, differing opinions and concerns 3re to be 
expected Had you gotten feedback from only the 
bd<ed student, or from only the fellow teacher, you 
would havie had only a partial view of your effec- 
tiveni^ss. ' 

With^ the variety of feedback obtained, you can 
conclude tentatively that - (1)you need to be aware 
of, and nnake more use of, available media and 
materials, (2) 'although most students were in- 
terested, more than half the students did not grasp 
the lesson content, (3) you are not meeting the' 
needs and interests of three of your students; (4) 
you need to be more careful in timing the length of 
your lessons; and (5) you need to plan lessons 
which relate more directly to the occupations for 
. which your students are being trained 

feedback from a single lesson probably will not 
be consistent enough for you to make a definite" 
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judgment, about your teaching effectiveness. 
However, if you continue to accumulate feedback 
ov&r"a perlocr ot time, patterns snoutcT form which 
will give you a more accurate picture of your 
strengths and weaknesses. Let's consider each 
potential feedback source more closely * ^ 

Feiiow teachers can suggest additional mate- 
rials you could use, or alternative methods jand 
techniques that seem to work When requested to 
do so, they may be able to'pofnt out areas in which 
you are weak and to suggest ways to improve. If an 
individual student is causipg' problems, fellow 
teachers may be able to terl^ou whether that stu- 
dent's behavior is unique to your class, and you 
may be able to draw on their expenence in helping 
you solve the problem 




State department ot education supervisors and 
university faculty have a level of expertise, experi- 
emoe, and objectivity which can be of great poten- 
tial help to you as a teacher They are usually well- 
versed m the latest educational research and the 
most current materials and techniques available 
Thus, they are in an excellent position to assist you 
in identifyir^g ways to overcome instructional 
weaknesses 

You are also an excellent source of feedback 
You know better than anyone*what your goals and 
objectives are Therefore, through process of 
self-evaluation, y^ can evaluate how well you are 
meeting those goals and objectives Critica.1 self- 
evaluation may also reveal areas of strength that 
you can capitalize upon, and areas of weakness 
that you need to work on 

Students observe you at close range, daily, over 
an extended period of time They are in the best 
position to see your overall performance and they 
know whether they are motivated by your lessons 
and whether they feel they are making progress 



y 

Since student perforfnance is the^ultimate test 
of teacher' effectiveness, m^asuririg that pertor- 
~ rnancels alcey ST)urce of feecJback on your effec- 
tiveness. Tne feedback can reveal if students are 
respondiipgto you as a teacher and'grasping the 
information presented in your lessons 

However, tberfe are a fevv cautions that should 
be noted when using each\)f the techniques de- 
scribed For example, when a "stranger" enters 
your classroom to observe, students may behave 
differently. Students who* normally .participate 
freely. in oljass discussions may not resppnd to 
your questions. Students who are normally atten- 
tive may be d istracted by the stranger's presence 

It IS also true that wVien human bejnge evaluate 
anything, they bring certain biasesof preferences 
into play in the process A student who just failed 
a quiz in your class because he or she didn't read 
an assignment, *may rate yoii negatively on all 
Items Such an evaluation is not strictly accurate 
in terms of your overall performance, tut it is an 
indication that some problem exists which needs 
your attention 

Teachers who evaluate you may also exhibit 
biases that need to be taken into accoun^as you 
review their comments A teacher who believes 
that students should sitquietly in their seats while 
she or he takes the most active part in the lesson 
may give a poor rating to a teacher who encour- 
ages a more open and free atmosphere. A teacher 
who relies heavily on visuals may be overly con- 
cerned with the fact that you do not use visuals a$ 
extensively Administrators, due to the nature of 
their responsibilities as school managers, may 
tend to focus heavily on how well you are fulfilling 
your managerial functions 

In addition, when^^.evaluating yourself, it is 
sometimes difficult to^be objective You may tfh 
too hard on yourself, you may tend to rationalize 
what you ck^, or you may not see what you did 

Therefore, re<nember that evaluations are al- 
, ways partly subjective. £ach source will, in fact, 
give you^one point., of view as to your effective- 
ness as a teacher, .the preN^ously mentioned 
"limitations^' only become limitations if you inter- 
< pret any one as the only point of view A strong 
evaluation program which draws on a number of 
sources, allows you to compare, contrast, and 
analyze several points of view to arrive at a realis- 
tic estimate of the true strengths and weaknesses 
of your performance over time 
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Evaluation Methods 

Once you have determined the persons whawtll 
be involved in your evalyation plan, you can direct 
you^ attention to Selecting the evaluation methods 
or devices you will- use, or give others to use, in 
evaluating your instructional effectiveness. One 
cpmmbniy used method is that of observation. In 
rhost schools, administrators are required to ob- 
serve each of their teachers, or each of their new 
teachers, a certain number of times during the 
school year This need not be a threatening 
situation If you are putting effort into the planning 
and exec*ution of your lessons and are open tc 
suggestions for improvement, such dbservations 
can bo productive and helpful . . 

In addition to these required observations, you 
' can invite other educators (supervisors, fellow 
teachens, media specialists, counselors, efc) into 
your classroom to observe your presentations 
Feedback 
from such 

ot)servations ^ ^ , 

can be either '5":?^^ 
formal (ob- • 
servers can 
use 

ch^cldlsts to 

evaluate ^ ~ ^"^J 
specific 
skills), or in- 

formal (Ob- - _ . m^:j> 
servers can ^ 
m eet w 1 1 h ^^^jm^f^ 
you after- 
-wards to in- 

formalty discuss instructional 
weaknesses). 




' Another optionjs to combine formal and infoj[-. 
mal feedback Forexaf^ple,theobserverfillsouta 
checklist tirst and then meets with you to diScUss 
the, ratings further and suggest possible ways ot 
improving instructional effectiveness. This ap- 
proach combines the advantages of the previous 
two. the checklist ensures that certain key items 
will be eyaluated, the discussion allows you to 
^robe each of the ratings further to determine 
more specifically what needs to be- improved and 
how 

Nunierous checldists and rating forms are 

available Many are produced commercially by ac- 
crediting agencies and various educational firms 
Individual distncts and states dften prepare such 
checklists for use with and by their own educators. 

The Teacher Performance^ssessment Form "in 
this module, and Similar forms in the other mod- 
ules produced by The Center for Vocational Edu- 
cation, can be used by observers to evaluate in- 
structional effectiveness Sample items from two ' 
chejE|[t1ists are shown in Samples 1 and 2 Sample 1 
would be used to evaluate ^ teacher's overall per- 
farmance. Sample 2 is designed to evaluate the 
teacher's confjpetency in a specific area of skill. 
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SAMPLE 1 

. - , ■ . ^ . ^ 

CHECKLIST .FOR RATING OVERALL PERFORMANCE 

^ ' ■ 

I 

LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^ ^ 



1 The'teacher was prepared for the class 

2 The teacher's presehtatforivwas well organized . , 1 I l~1 EH . CZl EH EH 

3 Lesson objectives were made clear to the students □ □ □ □ □ □ 
4. The teacher was interesting ajnd enthusiastic □ -c □ □ □ □ 

5 The teacher'3 voice was audible □ □ ■□ □ □ □ 



6 The teacher could communicate the subject matter to the 



students 



7 The teacher Was -receptive to-the expression of student' 
views . . . '\ . . . ^ 



□ an 

8 The teacher answered questions clearly . . □ □ □■ □ □ □ 

9 The tea^^er kept o/der with a fair hand □ □ □ □ □ □ 

10 The teacher made sure students were given feedbjick on i — i i — i i — i | — i r — i i — i 
their achievement of lesson objectives I I LJ I J I I I I I I 



0 



^ 9 . 
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SAMPLE 2 



CHECKLIST F^OB ;EVM;UATH^G\ SPECIFIC SKILLS 



4i 



LEVEL OF PERFO^HCE 



In dfmcMistratlng a concept principle, the teacher: 

1 . seliBCted an example of the concept which cjould be easily 
den(K>n•trated^ — 

2. set up the demonstratioh where it could be easily >Hewed by 
each student . 

3. relat^ the new concept to stude^' *»viou3 experiences . 
or Instruction — — V v. .^^ . .'t'^ 

4. defined tenne*or gave background information wben 
pecessary > — 

« 

\ 5. had all materlate and egulpment ready for u^ 

6. perf onmed the steps of the defno nstration In a logical order 

7. observed students to see that they were following the dem- 
onstration 

8. summarized key points during the demonstratlon'or at the 
concluslpn of the dennonstration . . y — 

^ 9. detemilhed students' comprehensioi\ of the concept by 
some form of feedback \ — 



1 0. us^d visual aids to illustrate any steps which were diff toult to 
^jasenfe ^ - ^ — *• 

11. had students analyze a new situation in relatkjn 1o the 
concept ■ ■ • 



^ / / ^ - / v 

□ on D . 

□ □ □ 

□ C3 □ □ □ □ 

□ a BP 

□ D'nn 

EI □ □ □ □ □;' 

□ ODD D 

□ □ □ "QD- 
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These same types of checklists can be, me6 to 
• seH-evaluate a videotaped .recording of your per- 
formance, and similar checklists can be used to have 
students evaluate your performange Wh6n asking 
students to evaluate your teacTiing performance, it is 
important to explain to them why it will be helpful to 



you Generally the task will be less threatening and 
the results more objective if you ask thenrrnot to put 
their names on the evaluation forms Items from a 
student -evaluation dovice^the Minnesota, Student. 
Attitude Inventory, are shown in Sample 3 



SAMPLE 3 



CHECKLIST FOB: STUDENT USE 



1. This teacher asks our opinion tri planning work, to be done^ 

2. Frankly, we don't pay attention to this teacher □ □ □ 

3L This teacher makes sure we understand our work , . . . 
4. Ouf teacher is very good at explaining things clearly . . 
5i Sometimes r think thi^iiUcher is deaf . . . . . . . . . . 

6. This teachef helps us get the most oul of each h^ur,. . 

7. This teacher makes everything seem interesting^ndimportant 

8. It seems that somebody is aiwaysgdittingpunislned inthi$claS$ 

9. This teacher makes very careful plans for each day s work . □ □ □ 



□ D 

□ CT- 

□ O 

O '□ • 

□ o 



FeedbacV from students can also be obtained 
•on art informal basis. In your dally contacts with 
students, you can learn a great deal abolJliheir 
perceptfons as to how well the course' is being 
taught and/or how much they are Ie3rnmg In addi- 
tion, there are an infinite vanefy of ways to formally . 
_ assess fioW well or how much students are learn- 
ing in your class. 

During the initial weeks of the §chool year, you 
neid to determine what "your students know al- 

' ready and what each stydem's needs, Interests, 
and abilities are. This information is critical if you 
really want to measure student nmiarovemenl. 

, Then, as the year progresses, you need 'to use 
quizzes, exams, criterion checklists, etc , on a 
continuous basis to get feedback (for use by both 
you ahd the stuaehts). 

These feedback devices should be designed so 
that you can determine student progress in all 
three domains cognitive (knowledge), affective 
(attitudes), and psychomotor (skills) You can 
compare a studefit s performance on a test to 'his/ 
her normal level of peHorm,ance You can check 
how the entire class did On a particular test Jo see if 
specific Items were missed by a signif icant^number 
of students 

Anecodotal records are another technique foi 
gathering feedback These are records which de- 
scnbe signjficant incidents or behaviors, both 
positive* and negative Anecdotal records are 
commonly used by^eachers to record observa- 
tions of students wil+vbehavior problems or stu- 
dents who otherwise need assistance Such a rec- 
ord, kept 
over time, 
shows a pat- 
tern of be- 
havior that IS 
helpful in 
analyzing 
problems. 

In a simil9r v'^ 
way, aifc- 
dotal reco rds 
of your own 
performance 
can be useful 
in evaluating 
your teach- 

effectiveness By jotting down verbal com- 
ments—positive and negative— that you get from 
students, parents, or others (eg , employers in- 
volved in your cooperative program) in reaction to^ 
your teaching, you can begm to pick out patterns 




that indicate your overall strengths and weak- 
nesses. For. example, comments such as, "pre- 
sented a really exciting lesson," "caused a student 
to become upset," "confused students ip explain- 
ing a concept," can be good indicators of your 
teaching effectiveness. 

Many lesson plan formats include a space for 
making notes or remaTks. If you use part of this 
seption to keep 3 record of students' reactions, 
verbal and nonverbal, to your lessons, you may be 
able to see which techniques are working well for 
you in which situations, and also, which tech- 
niques yOu are not using well. 

Once you have determined how your instruction 
will be evaluated, who will be evaluating it, and 
what methods or instruments will beused, you can 
begin to gather data on your instructional effec- 
tiveness The feedback itself is not an end product. 
It serves as a tool with which you can determine 
your strengths and weaknesses, set reasonable 
goals for improvement, and plan a program 
to build on the strengths and correct the weak- 
""nesses 

^ For example, assume that your initial feedback 
shows that a small group of students in your class 
IS consistently "tuned out " Their tests, quizzes, 
and class participation show this A supen/iibr 
made note of their obvious disinterest during her 
obsen/ationcf your class, and you have noted this 
yourself As a result, you are determined that you 
will reach this group of students Next, you need to 
determine how this can be done You and your 
supervisor discuss your goal and come flp with the 
following plans for attaining it 

• Meet withthegroupof students to discuss the 

• situation and get additional feedback as to 
why the problem exists 

• Meet with fallow teachers to discuss the prob- 
lem They may have encountered similar prob- 
lems that they have solved They may have the 
same problem with that same group; together 
you may be able to overcome it 

Should you discfifr^r after having completed 
these activities that all these students have reading 
problems, ygu wotjild be able to plan further how to 
meet your goal vIdu could select materials written 
at a lower grade level, review the literature for 
recommendations, or consult with supervisors 
about ways of reaching stiJdents with reading 
problems Sample 4 is a worksheet which can be 
used in setting and reafchmg your improvement 
goals The form includes space for keeping a rec- 
ord of the activities you undertake relative to your 
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goal, as well as space to summarize the results of 
your efforts and to note how your experience cpuld 
be of assistance to oth^s 

Solving one problem or reaching a single goal 
should not be the arm of yotiir evaluation plan, nor 
IS a "one-shot" evaluation adequate Consider 
again the statement, "So lohg as you're green you 
can grow." For you to be effective, to grow, you 



must want to improve your teaching effectiveness 
and to take the necessary steps to collect appro- 
priate feedback data To be effective, evaluation 
must be continuous and systematic, ^n inherent 
part of the teaching process As you identify and 
reach one goal, you should set^nother In this way, 
you can ensure that your instruction wil I, in fact, be 
effective and continue to improve over time 



SAMPLE 4 

PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT WORK SHEET 



Teacher 
Building 



I. STATEMEI^ OF PROFESSIQNAL GOAL: (Date '. 



Date-1. 



_ Assisted by: 



H. PIAHS FOR ATTAINING GOAL: {Dateri 1 



• «l. eROQRESS LOG: 

Data Comments: 



iV. CONCLUSIONS: (Date- 
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Optional 
,ctivity 



i 



You may wish to interview one or more teachers experienced in evakiatmg 
their instructional effectiveness to determine the evaluation procedures 
and methods they use. Consider^and compare their use of such techniques 
a$ checklists, observations, anecdotal records, discussions, videotapihg, 
and assessment of student performance 




The following jtem is designed to check your comprehension of the mate- 
rial in the information sheet. Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness, pp 
6-13. Please respond fully, but briefly 



SELF-CHECK 

What would be the characteristics of an ideal pnogram for evaluating instructional'effectiveness'^ 



/ 



r 



1(> 
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Compare your written response to the Self-Checfk with the Model Answer 
given below Your response need not exactly duplicate the model re- 
sponse, however, you should have covered the saWie major points 



MODEL ANSWER 

An ideal 'evaluation program is carefully 
planned Student progress is continually moni- 
tored by quizzes and tests so you know whether 
they are. in fact, grasping what you're ^teaching. 
Students are encouraged to give you informal 
^^edback This does not mean they critique each 
lesson It means that they feel free to indicate when 
something is not clear to them, etc 

Observations by supervisors, administrators, 
fellow teachers, and other "experts" are made 
periodically Self-evaluation is a part of the pro- 
gram You note on each lesson plan your assess- 
ment of the lesson's effectiveness You videotape 



lessons occasionally and review thenq later All 
feedback gathered is summarized and studied to 
see what insttiictional strengths and weaknesses 
are indicated 

As a result of these efforts, plans are made to 
efiminate those weaknesses and build on the 
strengths Feedback continues to be gathered and 
new improvement goals*^re set. In sum. evaluating 
instructional effectiveness is a continuous pro- 
cess, and the teacher, with a receptive attitude 
toward suggestions and constructive criticism, 
wih use a variety of sources for feedback 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your corripleted Self-Check should have covered the same major poihts as 
the model response If you missed some points or have questionsabout any additional points you made, 
review the material in the informatton^heet, Evaluating Instructional Effectiveness, pp. 6-^13, or check 
with your resource person if necessary 
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Learning Experience II 



< 



Activity 



OVERVIEW 





c , . ' ' ' * I i 

Oivwaca^studyofatMctmr^valuaMg^ ^ 
critique the«piartormance»(>f that teacher?* 1 ^ . . / ^' 

VYob will be reading'the^aae'Sti^, pp^l 
penfarmance of thejteacheridescr'rt^. , 




•v., 



Vbu will t>e eyaiuatirrg your competent ij^'(»rlti($ikig the*' 
mahce tri evalila^ti^ her.jnstructtetnal effectivene^.by 
completeci critique^ witt|:the M^del prttlcfud, pp. 23-24 
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Activity 



The following'Case Study describes^one ffeacher's efforts t6 evaluate and, 
improve her own instructional effectiveness Read the situation describec( 
and then explain in the space provided (1) the strengths of \he teacher's 
approach, (2) the weaknesses of the teacher's approach, and (3) how the 
teacher shou^ld have treated her responsibilities^ " , v 



CASE STUDY 

A teacher with one year of ^p^rlence w.as >^ork- 
ing at an area vocational-technical school At the 
end of the hrs\ year, she had reservations about 
how Wll she had performed as a teacher She 
decided at the beginning of the second year to 
develop a plan to evaluate'her instructional effec- 
tiven^s ' 



' She b^n talking with other teachers about j 
how they evaluated themselves One teacher indi-^'' 
cated that a self-appraisal technique was the only 
approach to take Other teachers responded that it 
would take inputs fnom stUdents, administrators, 
and fellow teach^rs over the entire year to fully 
evaluate how well a teacher was performing Some 
teachers shared other ideas on collecting the in- 
formation and suggested she use student reaction 
questionnaires, videotaping, classroom^ pxesenta- 
tfons, and visfts to the classroom by supervisors 
and colleagues ^ 

As she listelii^d to this advice from her col^ 
leagues,. the teacher began to formulate a plan for 
the coming school year The first item in the plan 
wasto listthe areasof instruction and teaching she 
felt needed improvement This list became rather 
lengthy and she begarj to realize that it would take 
more time and effort than she could afford to 
spend 

In order to overcome this probiem, jshe enlisted 
the assistance of the department chairperson and 
supervisor of mstruction to hejp determine what 
' areas might be more important than others As a^ 
result of these Conversations, she decided to ini- 
tially evaluate effectiveness in the areas of (1 ) giv- 
ing classroom presentations, and (2) evaluating 
"student performance She decided to use the stu- 
dents and the state supervisor of her instructional 
area as her primary sources of information 



In order to obt^n information from the studentSN 
she-prep^ared and administered a questionnaire 
pertaining.to class^pom presentations and student' 
evaluation Asummary of the results is found on p, 
19 Thes^ate supervrsorof instruction was asked to 
visit and observe her performance in giving a pre- 
sentation to the class A copy of the supervisOr^s 
evariuation- is founj) on p 20' The final source of 
inforjnation was a summary of student scores on 
an achievement test, p 21, which was adminis- 
tered for the umt that was partially observed by the 
supervisor 

A.fter collecting and summarizing this informa- 
tion, she began to analyze the results ^he looked 
for data vyhich would help her draw some conclu- 
sions regarding her instructional feffectivenessjn^ 
*the areas of giving presentations and evaluating 
student performance 

As she reyiewed th^ data ofi presenting lessons, 
she noticed that the students felt her explanations 
were not always clear to them The state super- 
visor's evaluation reinforced this observation, he 
indicated that presenting it^eas and concepts was 
accomplished at only a fair level ofperformance 
This 'information' reinforced ttie plan to identify 
classroom presentations as aq area in which she^ 
needed to imfjrove She decided that she needed 
to learn how to use visusri aids more effectively in 
her presentation She also decided she needed to 
learn how to develop more st'ructured and detailed 
lesson plans so thatshe could present informatidn - 
in a clear and logical manner 

In analysing the data with respect to student^' 
achievement, it wasobvious to the teacher that the 
test was very ditficult for the students She attn- 
buted this result to her problem in giving clear 




i 



presentations.-Thd teacher felt th^t if she improved 
-her lesson pr^sentatiorrs, students would be able 
to 60 better o'n their'tests. 

^ (n formulating plans to improve hei instruction, 
the teacher decided to ask one of her fellow 
' teachers, wtao hard taught for several years, to re- 
view videotapes of several lesson presentations 
with her In addition, she asked the instructional 
resource cojordinator to help her prepare some 
V4sual aids to'use in he/ presentations She also 
asked her department ch^irperst)n if he could re- 
view some lesson plariSand^cntique the/r before 
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she gave the presentation to students In order to 
obtain ^ditional feedback from the students con- 
cerning her planned ftnprovements, she decided 
to prepare brief quizzes' after each lesson presen- 
tation Another student reaction forcn was pre- 
pared and administered after three lessons had 
been taught 

After formu^atin'g .these plans, the teacher de-> 
cided to ask herdepartment chairperson to review 
her procedures in evaluating instructional effec- 
tiveness and critique her analysis of the data and 
the plans made for the improvement of instruction 



STUDENT REACTION QUESTIONNAIRE SUMMARY 



r 



1 Are the explanations given by the teacher cl^ar'^ 

2 Does the teacher display a knowledge of thp subjecf^ 

5 Are the presentations made by the teacher interesting'^ 

4, Does the tecicher use awjdiovisual material to clarify difficult parts of a topic 

5 Are the assignments directly related to tKfe presentations'^ 

6 Are the tests'given by the teachet fair'^ 

7. CJo the tests cover the information presented, by the teacher'^ 

8 Are the t^t resul^ts given'to the students'^ 

9 Is the grading system fair and-clear'^ 

10 Are the tests very difficulf^ • . 
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STATE SUPERVISOR'S EVALUATION OF ONE PRESENTATION 

l,EVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



^ ^ <r <i' & <i/ 

During the lesson, the teacher: 

1. related the lesson to the students' past* knowledge or j— j Q Q [x] [ — [ [ | 

2 stated specifically what the objectives were in terms of 

student behavior and why the objectives were important i i i i rri i i i i i | 
to the students . ...ULJlJlJLJLJLJ 

3. stated how the students might achieve the objectives and r — i i — i r-n i — i i i i | 
when they would know that they had achieved them . I — I LJ I — I LJ I — I I — I 

in the pres'entation, the teacher: 

4. talked to the students and not to the instructional mate- j— j |— j |— j |— j g 

"^1$. presented 'gach idea or step m a logical sequence 

presented only oneTdea, or method of doing an opera- i — i i i.i i rn [ I 

tion, at a.time I — II — II — II — I ' — I ' — ' 

7 presented the information or skill with ease 



□ □ □ E □ 



□ □ □ S □ □ 



in the application, the teacher: 

8 observed the students pracflling and provided encour- i — i r^l I — I I I I I I I 

agement, correction, or additional information LJ I — I I — I I — I I — I I — ' 

9, provided an opportunity for the students to show how i — i i — i rrri i i | I -I I 

well they had learned I — Ij-' — II — 'I — I I — I LJ 

10 had the students summarize the key points rather than i — i i — i rrn I | I I 
.doing It himself/herself I — II — II — II — I ' — II — ■ 

11 clarified any key points not clarified by the students □ □ □ s □ □ 

During the ieseon, the teacher: i | | | i — I I I [xl 

12. used instructional materials that enhanced the tesson I — I I — I I-4J LJ- I — I I — I 

13. prdvided an^opportunity for students' response an^p^j j j j j j j j j"^ |~j 

14. varied the pace and methods of conducting^the lesson □ □ □ □ ED 

15. reacted favorably to students' questions, ansvvers and q q |— | |— j 
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SUMMARY OF STUDENT SCORES ON A 35-ITEM ACHIEVEMENT TEST 



STUDENT 


. NUMBER OF 
ITEMS 
CORRECT 


PERCENT 
CORRECT 


STUDENT 


NUMBER OF 
ITEMS 
CORRECT 


PERCENT 
CORRECT 


Martinet 


20 


57% 


Sandburg 


8 


23°/;o ^ 


Quinn 


15 


43% 


Olsen 


7 > 


20% 


Johnson 


_ 10 . 


29% 


Gil) ^ 


.6 


1 7% 


Weatherwax 


9 


26% 


Talman 




31% 


Rucker ^ 


12 


34% 


Stivac 


13 


"37% 


Krivicich 


14 ' 


40% 


Norton ^ 


4 . 


^ 11% 


Hamm 


21 


60% 


Huang 


8 


23% 


Moore 


25 


71% 


Hessler 


30 


86% 


Esposito 


^ 11 


31% 


Bankes 


5 


14% 


Piazza 


6 


47% 


Feinstein 


6 


17%^ 


Garagiola 


9 


26% 






Grading Key 






Class Totals 






A = 90-100 






1 B 






; B = 80-89 






1 C 






C = 70-79 






1 D 






,D = 60-69 - 






18 Fs 






F = 0-59 ' 
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Compare your completed written critique of the Case Study with th^ Model 
Critique given below .Your response rreed not exactly duplicate the model 
response, however, you should have covered the same major points 



MODEL CRITIQUE 

This teach^r ^had reservations" about how w^W 
she performed as a teacher and decided to take 
active steps to improve .by evaluating her instruc- 
tional effectiveness This openness to the need for 
improvement is^ commendable However, her 
evaluation plan had weaknesses in it v^hich would 
prevent her from getting the kinds of feedback 
needed 

She was on the right track when she started by 
getting ideas from others, however, she didn't 
really take it far enough A few informal discus- 
sions with fellow teachers is just a beginning She 
could have done some reading on the subject or 
discussed it with supervisors and administrators in 
charge of such evaluations 

Listing areas she felt needed improvement has 
Its limitations Forone thing, we have no indication 
as to how she-was identifying fhese areas intui- 
tipn'^ . . . informal feedback over ^he pastyear'^ 
a'chance comment pnade by ^ fellow, teacher*'^ 
There's no systematic basis fo*^ what she's doing 
SeconcJIy, it is one thing to identify problem areas 
through feedback and Ihen to plan to gather 
further feedback on those areas' It is quite d ifferent 
to initially limit your search, to a small area The 
whole point of evaluation is to logically and Qbjec- 
tively identify areas of strength and weakness By 
limiting her evaluation, this teacher could have 
failed to uncover other problems which are more, 
critical or vv^hich may even be causing the prob- 
lems she did identify 

, She should not have limited her feedback 
sources to just students ar>ji'the state supervisor 
Local administrators and supervisors^are more 
readily accessible They could ppob&bly observe 
several randomly picked presentations and give 
her a more accurate evaluation of her effebtlveness 
than a state supervisor who observes her over a 
limited period of time — oneciass period, oneday's 
classes In addition, she completely overlo'oks'her-, 
self as a feedback source Her preliminary plans 
do not call for videotaping followed by self- 
evaluation " ^ . 



Mer data gathering was limited One unit test, 
one observation, and one class evaluation do not 
yield enough data to draw any real concjusions 
about 'Overall effectiveness It could be that she 
was not up to par.during that lesson Remember, 
this IS the beginning of 'h6r second year, so the 
students dorTt really know for sure that her tests 
are unfair as a rule. 

The data analysis is one of her weakest areas 
She did not analyze data thoroughly and faMed to 
notice key areas of weaknesses that should have 
been further evaluated The things she noticed 
were limited explanations not always clear, need 
for more visual aids The need for visual data is not 
even verified by the supervisor who says that she 
did an "excellent" job of using instructional mate- 
rials that enhanced the lesson 

Furthermore, her feeling that the low test grades 
were a result of her unclear presentation was un- 
justified It's quite possible that \\ was a poor test 
She should have noticed that-the supervisor indi- 
cated that she did not state what the lesson objec- 
tives were, why they were importapt to the stu- 
dents, nor how< students might achieve them 
There was also, apparently, no opportunity forstu- 
dents to practice or apply the infbrmation pre- 
sented The studentsdid notfeel their assignments 
or tests were related to the information presented 
Their test scores were disastrously low ^ 

It IS possible that the teacher is unsure of what 
specific objectives students should achieve She 
may need skill in vNH'iting student performance ob- 
jectives She may just need to communicate the 
objectives more clearly to the students The prob- 
lems with objectives may be causing all the other 
problems At this point, she doesn't have enough 
feedback to draw any real conclusions And she 
didn'teven use the data she had to determine what 
additional feedback is needed 

Again, she was not at a point in her evaluation 
program where ^he was ready to plan an improve- 
ment program However, ignoring that iSsue, we 
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still. have a weak overall •improvement plan. The readily available resources/The actiot^s^he took 
plans that she made were superficial and limited to were good; they just weren't enough. 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE: Your completed critique should havecovered the same m^jor points as the 
model response. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points you made, 
review the matenal in the information sheet, Ev*uating Instructional Effectiveness, pp. 6-13, pr check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




mB>wed<*q^to an Mtmt aelMol tRMiriteir. 

•« - ' • * 




A« o6rKty0 your tMK^i^ 1^:^^ 

Af^^fM^Thiff will Include-- vi^^^^^^S^; 

• c(rilecting and analyzing information obtained from aoyrciaaiiGliias 
students, supen^isors, feifow teachers^ enfH>lQyiiNa, and frtf-^ippiatoat 
procedures * 

• developing a plan for instructional improvement basedfuponthe re- ^ 

• suits of the analyste * 

NOTE: Due to the nature of this experience^ you vWU ncfd to ha^^ocese to 
an actual school situation over an extended period to tfme (e,(^, fowto ei:i 
weelcs). " * • , , 



As you complete each of the ab($ve aeti^ties» dooiment yotff 
writing, on tape^ through a to{^ for ammnent purpbeei. 



pi 




, Anange in advanced have yoOr resource person irevtew your docu^ 

tion/ - . ' . < , 

Your total competency )irili t» assessed by your ^uroe person, \^ino tha^ 
Teacher F^rformance Assessment Fonfn, pp, 27-29» * : 

* Based ,upon the criteria specified )n this assesamMK Instnment, your 
resource person will determine whether you are competent in e^^riui^ 

your Instructional effectiveness. \ * ' ^ ^ 



•For a defmjtion of actual scHoo^^situation. see the insKje back cover 



TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Evaluate Your Instructional Effectiveness (D-6) 



Directiorrs: Indicate the level of the teacher'^ accomplishrneht by placing 

ani( in th^ appropriate box under th3 LEVELOF PERFOrKiaNCE heading. Date 

If^ because of special circumstances, a performance compor^dnt was not ^ 
applicable, or impossible to execute, place- an X in the*N/A b6x 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



Planning 

ir The following- sources of information for evaluating in- 
structional effectiveness were included in the plan 

a. students ... 

b. fellow teachers 

c. administrators, supervisors 

d. self . . . • ^ . ..." 
e others (e g , parents, employers) 

2. Aapropriate evaluation methods or instruments w^re 
select^ for each of the following sources 
a. students , 

b fellow teachers 

c administrators, supervisors 

d. self • 

e others (e g . parents, employers) - j 

3. The plan indicated how the feedback would be analyzed ^ 

Adfnrnistering the Plan / f/* 

- 4, vThe need for the evaluation apd methods to be used were 
discussed cooperatively with each of the involved parties 

ft Student^' inittaf /leeds. mter^ts. and abilities were de- 
termined so progress could be measured 

6. One or more of the following evaluation techniques was 
' used to evaluate student achievement 

a. open-class d4Scussion 

b. open-ended written evaluations 

c. evaluation mstrument(s) 



9 V 

V c a %s 



□ □ □ □• 

Q □ □ □ 

□ □ □ D 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □■□ 
O □ 

□ □ □ 

It 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □□ 

□ □ □ 
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d. other . , . 

7. One or more of the following evaluation techniques was 
us^d to get feedback on teacher e^fectiveness^rom 

students. . ^ 

a, informal discussion ^ . . 

b observation of their nonverbal reactions 

c' checklist or other (data-gathering) mstrumenf 

^ One or more of t^e following evaluation techniques was 
used to get feedback from fellow teachers: 
a informal discussion 



b classroom >^^ttation(s) 



c classroom vtsitation(s) with observer filling out 
checklist or other evaluation instrument . . , 

^post-visitation conference between teacher and ob- 
server 

9. One ormore of the l&Mowing evaluation techniques was 
used togetfeedbackfcrrrsupervis'orsor administrators 

a. informal discussion 

b. classroom visitation(s) with observer taking notes 

c classroom visitation(s) with observer filling out a 
checklist or other evafuation instrument 

d post-visitation conference betweefi teacher and ob- 
server 



/ / / 



□ □ □ □ □ d 



□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 

□ □ □ □ 



□a 



□ 


□ □ □ 




□ 
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10 One or more of the following evaluation techniques was 
used for self-evaluation purposes 
a. viewing a videotaped^^ggltanstructing a class 

v^ufation instrur 



b, completing an ev^ 



jment on self 



c. evaluating own lesson plans following the lesson pre- 
• sentations 

11 The evaluation tecf>niques used ^0f^ etfect^ve 

12 Feedback was compiled and studied to determin'^ 
strengths and weaknesses 

Using Results to Improye Instruction 

13. Appropriate-procedures were developed to capitalize on 
.strong points 

14, Adequate preparations were made to overcome or 
strengthen weak points 





/ 
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□ 











if 



* LEVEL OF PERFOPMANCE: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses If any item 
receives a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the teacher and resource person should meet to determine 
what additional activities the teacher needs to compJete in order to reach competency in the weak 
area(s) . 
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ABOUT USING THE CENTER'S PBTE 
MODULES ^ 



Organization « ««l 

5ach mcxJuld is designed to help ydu gam competency 
ih a particular skill area cohsidered important to teach- < 
ifiQ success. A module ts made up of a series of learnhg 
^xperiehcds, some providing background information, 
some providing practice experiences, and others com- 
bining these- two functions Completing these experi- 
ences ahpiild enable you to achieve the terminal objec- 
tively thelinal learning experience The^inal experience 
in each module always requires ypu to demonstrate the 
skill in anr^ctual school situation when you are an intern, 
a student teacher, or an inservice teacher 

Procedures . 

Modules are designed tp altow you to individualize your 
teacher education prog ram You need to take only thosg^- 
modufes covenng skills which you do not already ppf*- 
sess Similarfy,'you need not complete any learning ex- 
pertence within a module if yoy already have the skill 
needed to confplete it Therefore, before taking any 
module, you should carefully review (1 ) the Introduction, 
(2) the Obiecttves listed on p 4, (3) the Overviews pre- 
ceding each learning experience, and (4) the Final Ex- 
perience After comparing your present needs and com-, 
petencies with the information you have read in these 
sections, you should be ready to make one of the follow- 
ing decisions 

• that you do not have the competencies-tndicated. 
and should complete the entire modulev. 

• that you are competent in one or more W the en- 
abling objectives leading to the final learning ex- 
penence, and thus can omit that (those) learning 
experience(s) 

• that you are already competent in this area, and 
ready to complete the final learning experience m 
order to "test out 

• that the module is inappropriate to your needs at 
this time 

When you are ready to take the final learning experience 
and have access to an actual school situation make the 
necessar^a r range me nts with your resource person If 
you do r\ot complete the final experience successfully, 
meet with your resource person an^ arrange (1) to re- 
peat the experience, or (2)com(3flete (or review) previous 
sections of the rnodule or other related activities 
-suggested by your resource person before attempting to 
repeat the f^nal experience 

Options lor recycling'are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience 
Any time you do not^meet the minimum level of perfor-. 
mance required to meet an objective, you and your re- 
source person may meet to select activities.to help you 
reach competency This could involve (1) completing 
parts of the module previously skipped: (2) repeating 
activities, (3) reading supplementary resources or com- 
pleting additional activities suggested by the resource 
person, (4) designing your own learning experience, or 
(5) completing some other activity suggested by you or 
your resource person ^ 



Terminology 

Actual School Situation .refers to 'a (situation in 
which you are actually working' with, and responsible 
for, secondary or post-secpndarv vocational students in 
a real school An intern, a student teacher, or an In- 
service teacher would b€^f unCtionmg in an actual school 
situation If you do not have access to an actual school 
• situation when you are taking the module, yo'u dan com- 
plete the module up to the final learning experience, Yoa - 
would then do the finai learning experience fater, i e , 
when you have acCess to an actual school situation 
Alternate Activity or Feedback - refers to an item or 
feedback, device whiph rnay substitute for required 
Items which, due to special circumstances, you are un- 
able to complete 

Occupational Specialty refers to a specific area of \ 
^preparation within a vocational service area (e g . the 
Service area Trade and Industrial .Education includes 
occupational specialties such as automobile me- . 
chanics, weldmg, and electricity) 
Optional Activity or Feedback refers to an item 
which IS not required, but whicti iS clesigned to supple- 
ment and enrich the required items in a learning experi- 
ence 

Resource Person refers to the person in charge of 
your educational program, the professor instructor 
administrator, supervisor, or cooperating/supervising/ 
classroom teacher who is guiding you in staking this 
module 

Student refers to the person who is enrolled artd 
receiving instruction in a secondary or post-secOndary 
educational institution 

Vocational Service Area refers to aTnajor vocational 
field agricultural education, business and office educa-* 
tion. distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home econon)icrs educatit)n. industrial arts edu- 
cation technical eclucation, or trad6 and industrial edu- 
cation 

You or the Teacher^ refers to the person w^o is tak- 
^ ing the module 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 

N/A The criterion was not met because it was not 
applicable to the situation 

None No attempt was made to mee] the criterion, 
although it was relevent 

Poor jr, The teacher Is gnabl^^to perform this skiD or 
has only very limited abimy to perform 'it 
Fair The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an 
acceptable m'anner. tout has some ability to perfoyn it 
Good The teacher is able to perform this skiinn an . 
effective manner 

Excellent * Jheteachensabletoperformthissljillina 
very eff^tlve manner 
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Tftle» of The ^Center's 

Performance-Based Teacher Education Modules 



A-1 

A-2 

A-3 

A-4 

A-5 

A-« 

A-7 

A-8 

A-9- 

A-:10 

A-11 



A: ProgrMi nMwilngi Dt v lop m int, and CvakwHon 

. .^^—^ tor a-CommunrTv Survey 
CofxJuct • CommunjJ^Jwrvey 
Report the Findir>g» of a Commufiity Survey 
Ofjenae an Occupational Advisory Comrrflttee - ^ 
MainUin an Occupational Advisory Committee r 
Devetop Program Goals arK3 OPjectives 
Conduct an Occupational Analysis 
Develop a Course of Study 
Develop Lx)ng-Range Program Plans 
Conduct a Student Follow-tip Study 
Evaluate Your Vocational Program . 



Celegory B: Inalrudttonel Ptennlng 

B-1 E)etermine Needs and Interests of^Students 
Develop StvxJem Performance Oblect'ves 
Develop a Unrt of Instruction 
Develop a Lesson Plan 
Select Student Instructional Materials 
Prepere Teacher<Made InstRjcttonal Materials 

C^tegofy C. Inttructk>nel Execution 

C-1 Direct Field Tnps 

Conduct Group Discussions Panel Discusstons and 

Symposiums < 
Employ Brainstorming Buzz Group and Question Box 
Teciciiques 

Direct Student^ tn instructing Other Students 
Employ Simulation Techniques 
GuKle Student Study 
Direct Student Laboratory Experience 
Direct Students in Applying Problem-Sotvmg Techniques 
Employ the Project Method 
Introduce a Lesson * 
Summanza a Lesson ' 
Emptoy Oral Questioning Techniques 
Employ Reinforcement Techniques 

Provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable Leamers 
Present an Illustrated Talk 
Demonstrate a Manipulatrve S^ili 
Demonstrate a Cof>cept or Principle 
Individualize instruction 
Employ the Team Teaching Approach ^ 
Use Subject Matter Experts to Present information 
Prepare Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 
Present Information with Models Real Objects and Flannel 
Boards 

Present Infftrmation with Overhead and Opaque Matenais ♦ 
Present information with Filmstrips and Slides 
Preeem information with Films 
Present Information with Audio Recordings 
Present information with Televised and Vide<«aped Materials 
Employ Programmed Instruction V 

■ -flip 



B-2 
B-3 
B-4 
B-5 
B-« 



C-2 
C-3 

C-4 

C-5 

0-6 

C-7 

C-8 

C-9 

C-TO 

C-11 

C-12 

t>13 

C-U 

C-15 

C-16 

C-17 

C-18 

C-19 

C-20 

C-21 

C-22 



C-23 
C-24 
C-25 
C-26 
C-27 
C-28 
C-29 



hp Chart 



Present Infonr^ation with the C^^aikboard and i 
C^Upory D: Inatnicttonel EveKMtlon 

D-1 Establish S*Odeht Performance Cntena 
D-2 Aaaasa Student Performance Knowledge 
D-3 Assess Student Performance^ Attitudes 
D-4 Assess Student Performance Vi"' 
D-5 Determine Student Grades 
D-6 Evaluate'Your Instructional Effectrveness 

C«lsgofy E Inelnicttonel Meneg^ment 

E-1 project InstriiCtional Resource Needs 
E-2 Menage Your Budgeting and Reporting Responaibilities 
6-3 Arrange for lmproverr>ent of Your Vocational Facilities 
E-4 Maintain a Filing System 



F-2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



Er5 Provide for Studept Safety 

£-6 Provide for the Fir^t Aid Needs of Students 

E-7 Assist Students in Deve'oping SeK-Disciphne ^ 

£-8 Organize the Vocational Laboratory 

■ E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

Category F: QiMdence 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Techniques 
Gatr^r Student DaU Tr\Augh Personal Contacts ( 
Use Conferences to Hel|f Meet, Student Needs -3 
Provide Information on Educational and Career Opportunities 
Assist Students m Applying for Employment oijfcirt her Education 

Category Q. School^mmuntty Relatlont • 

G-1 Develop a School-Community Relations Plan for Your vocational 

Program • , * 

G-2 Give PresenUtions to Promote Your Vocational Progrant 
G-3 Develop Bro^ijres to Promote Your Vocational Program^ 
G-4 Prepare Displays^ Promote Your Vocational Program 
G-5 Prepare News Releases and Articles Concerning Your Vocational 

Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television ^nd Radio Presentations Concerning Your 

Vocational Program 
G-7 Conduct an Open House 
G-8 Work with Members of the Community 
G-9 Work with Sute, and Local Educators 
G-10 Obtam Feedback about Your Vocational Program 

Category H. Student Vocational Organization ^ 

H-1 Develop a Personal Philosophy Conceming Student Vocational 
Organizations , v 

Establi5h,a Student Vocational Organization 
Prepare Student Vocational Organization Members for 

Leadership Rotes 
Assist Student Vocational Organization Members m Developing 

and Financing a Yearly Pr9gram of Actrvrties 
Supen/ise Activities of the Student Vocational Organization 
Guide Participation in Student Vocational Organization Contests 
Category I ^ro>feaak>nal Rde arxl Developmertt 
Keep Up-to-Date Professionally « 
Ser« YOyr Teaching Profession 
Develop an Actrve Personal Philosophy of Educatior\ 
Serve the School and Community 
Obtain a Surtable Teaching Position 
Provide Laboratory Expenences fot Prospective Teachers 
i^an the Student Teaching Experience 
(supervise Student teachers 
Categv^. Coordlnatk>n of C<k>9erst>va Education 
J-1 Establish Guidelines tor Your Cooperative Vocational Program 
j-2 * Manage the Attendance Transfers and Terminations of Co-Op 
Students 

J-3 Enwil Students in Your Co-Cf^ Program 

J-4 Secure Training Stationa for Your Co<Dp Pr6gram 

I J-5 Place Co-Op Students on the Job 

\ J-6 Develop the Tra^n^pg Ability of On-the-Job Instructors 
J-7 Coordinate On-tfie-Job Instruction 
J-8 Evaluate Co-Op Students On-H>e-Job Performance 
J'9 Prepare for Students Related Instruction 
J-10 Supervise an Employer-Employee Appreciation Event 

RELATED PUBUCATtONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Tea(:f)er Education 
Materials 

Resource Person Guide to Using Perf<^rmance-Based Teacher 

Education Matenais 
Guide to the Implemenution of f^erformance-Baaod Teacher Education 



H-2 
H-3 



. H-5 
H-6 



1-1 
1-2 • 

1-3 
1-4 

(-5 
1-6 
1-7 
1-8 



For Information regarding avajilabliKy and prtc«» of th«te matarlala contact— 

AAVIM 

Ameiican Attoc(atk>n for Vocational Inttructional Materials 

120 Engineering Ceoler • Athens. Georgia 30602 a (404) 542-2586 




